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work was one which, as Herodotos truly remarks, was
little to be looked for from a Persian ; yet it can scarcely
mean more than that he drove away, or possibly killed
(as the more effectual mode of dealing with them), the
Hellenic tyrants, on whose deposition the people would at
once return to the constitution subverted by these despots;
nor is it easy to see wherein this task differed from that
which the historian has just ascribed to Artaphernes.    In
his account of the changes inforced by that satrap no
mention is made of tyrants.    The cities are compelled to
enter into permanent alliance with each other, whereas,
if these cities had each its sovereign, the engagements
must have been made in the names of these rulers: nor
could Artaphernes have failed to perceive that unless all
the towns had tyrants or rulers, or were made to govern
themselves, it would be impossible to maintain peace
long, and indeed that, unless he expelled the tyrants, in
whom he could, by no means place implicit trust, his
labour must be thrown away.   All therefore that can be
said is that, if Artaphernes carried out his measures be-
fore the arrival of Mardonios, nothing more remained for
the latter than to sanction changes of which he approved.
But Mardonios was not destined to achieve the greater
task for which he had been despatched from Sousa.   The
work of conquest was indeed carried beyond   Djscom.
the bounds reached by Megabazcs (p. 73).    fuureof_
But when, having left Akanthos the fleet was   in Thrace.5
coasting along the peninsula of Akte*, a fear-     492 B<c- ^
ful storm dashed^ his ships on the ironbound coast of
Mount Athos (p. 30), while many thousands of his men
were killed either by the force of the waves beating
against the rocks or by the sharks which abounded in this
part of the sea.    On land his army was attacked by a
native tribe, who caused a great slaughter but who never-
theless were compelled to submit to the Persian king.